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LETTER 


FROM A 


Country GENTLEMAN, &c. 


SIR, 


SHOURS have been ſent me 

into the Country : 1 have 
read them with the Atten- 
ay tion they merit; and though 
— — from you in ſome things, 1 


Behaviour, a 

indiſpenſible Duty, and ſhould be — 

Choice of every Man: „ 
| A2 


3. ———— 


at min {5's bi ihen 1 join with you 
eur Opinion, That you at #-finc 
Writer, r 
genteel Turn for Satht. — 


Nay, I cannot but expreſs my Obliga. 
tions to you, for confirming me in a No- 
tion, I have for ſome time entertain d, viz. 
That Satyr is no leſs difficult a Task than 
Paneg yrict: I know it is repugnant to the 
Maxims of all out” Anhthors, and the re- 
ceived Opinion of Mankind; they ſay, 
Nothing is eaſter, tan to pat à Man out of 
Countenance by abuſing him; Nothing 
more difficult than to praiſe him without 
it: Tis true, but Abuſe is not always Satyr ; 
Satyr at laſt ſhanld! have ihe Dllinftion 
from Scandal it deſerves. Thif:B. a low, 
a deſpicable Vice, That a bold, a gtnetous 
Virtue: Its Talent is to ſhew us the Diefor- 
mity of our Vices, without expoſing the 
Poſlcfſors of them for: Monſters, - It ſhould 
prick us, but not ſtab us to the Heart; us 
no leis difficult, becauſe it requires as much 
Delicacy ; without it, it always loſes its 
Poignancy, . 
5 ; a Diſtaſtc, 
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a-Diftaſte, and even. ts Admins os Fi 
vena, | fancy, with own, that, in- ſome 
Places he corrupts mase than he comes: 


quiſite. Il Nature will not ſupply its Place s 
for by over-charging a Piece with this, we 


ſelves. 


The Qualifications of a Setyrift arc fo 
great, that fearce an Age produces a tolc- 
rable one; the Qualities of a 'Lobeller arc 
ſo infamous, that one would wonder a 
Thouſand Ages ſhould produce one. The 
Saurriſt points his Wit at general Follics or 
Vices; the Lileller diſcharges his Venom 
at particular Perſans 3 the Satyriſt writes 
on 4 Principle of Honeſty-and Concern for 
Mankind ; the Lill from the Dictates 
of Splien, and ageneral Malevolence: The 
firſtia a publick Benefie, the laſt a univerſal 
Milchief. But the ſuſt of your Papers, and 


Monſieut de Pala's Memorial, much better 
iluſtrare the Diſtinction I would make. In 
the Occaſemai Mriter, we may fee the ſineſt 


e 


Wit too, Whatever Men may think, is re- 


often burſt it, and make it recoil on our- 
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of Wit and Deeency : In the Memorial 
ſuch” Scurrility as could not be offer'd to a 
common Man, without the Imputation of 
Impudence ; ſuch Scurrility as fires the 
Breaft of every honeſt Briton with Reſent- 
ment, for the unparallel d Offence it offers 
to Majeſty: 1 ſay, Sir, Tee this Diſtinction 
though there are many who vill not allow 
it; They can diſcern, they tell us, the ſame 
Spirit in both, and ſuch a Reſemblance, as 
brings them under the Suſpicion of being 
very near akin, 


= ſhall 1 be candid ? There is a 
— — ing even among us, that 
: eminent Patriots have been induſtri- 
ous in ſpreading Copies of the Memorial: 
I own, I hope not; I ſhould be ſorry if there 
is one Man in Great Britam, who could 
ſtoop ſo low as to be the Tool of a foreign 
Power, in offering fuch an Indignity to his 
Sovereign ; if any one has, the fineſt Parts, 
the greateſt Eloquence, and Popularity can- 
not ſecure him from the he de. 
ſerves, nor from being rank'd among thoſe 
who have defac d the Image of our King. 
But 
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But to return to the Occafionet Writer : 
And here I cannot pals by one pagicular 
Inſtance of your Policy; that is, your affixing 
a Mark of Ignominy on cvery one, who may 
write in Oppoſition to you; your diſtinguiſh- 
ing them as Hireling Scriblers, Tools of 
ſecret Service, lnfemous Writers, and ſuch 
like, This is artful, Sit; it may gain the 
Multitude on your Side: I applaud it as Art- 
ful, but I am afraid I cannot call it Generous ; 
tis fighting in Security, tis hurting your 
Enemy before he is ready for the Attack. 
But will you give me leave to ſet you right 
in one Miſtake? You ſuppoſe no one an 
infamous Writer, but him, who writes for 
Pay; you deceive your ſelf, Sir; a Man 
may write the Sentiments of Truth, with 
as much Sinccrity, though he is rewarded 
for it, as not, and undoubtedly with no lefs 
Judgment, deſerves the Reproach: But he 
as much deſerves it, who writes to gratify 
any unwarrantable Paſſion ; he who in- 
dulges in it his Envy, his Diſcontent or 
Turbulence of Spirit. For this Reaſon, ſome 

think 
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think your laying down a Character in your 
ſecond Paper, which you tod up in 


firſt,” was 2 mere Those who- 
as they think, arc unusd to 
Vill, 1 fear, always lobk on 74 21 


Diftin?Fion you appear a fr. 


Whether you may W 
for it, 1 cannot tell, but 1 think myſelf 
obliged to tell you, I am no 31 
am 4 Country Gentleman, uv « Ney 

to regard, and think my Welfare entirely 
dependant on the Safety of the preſent 
Eftablifhment ; wherefore I ſhall plainly 
and honeftly tell you my Sentiments of you 
and your Undertaking. But firſt I cannot 
bur aſſure you, I do not pretend to enter 
the Liſts with you; I am too ſenſible of the 
Inequality ; I ſhall not engage as a Politica/ 
Writer ; the Government want not any: 
Beſides, ſhould they, I am not very certain 
dut you may change Sides, and 1 am too 
_ conſcious of your Superiority, not to know 
any other muſt be a Cypher near you. * 


As 


0 


As 110d * Sir, I atm a Freebolde?, 
unbiaſsd by any Affection to the Perſoris 
of any Miniſters, as I know them not: 
Thoſe who are able and honeſt, I eſteem 
and-honour; and while they ſerve the Go- 
vetrnment, I think it juſt they ſhould ſerve 
themſelves : This I know all Men will do; 
it is with this View (and it is a fai one, 
while ir does not interfete with the Care of 
the Publick) that Men aſpire to be Mana- 
gers of our Affaits: *Tis with this View, 
(and tis pretty demonſtrable) that many 
oppoſe the prefent, becauſe 22 cannot act 
with them. 


You obſerve in bne of your Papets, "oY 
we are grown more caſy and willing to be 
impoſed on than ever. I cannot but ima. 
gine you impoſe on yourſeif; the Nation 
is more ſharp-ſighred than you fancy, and 
is generally pretty well acquainted with its 
true Intereſt. 


We ate as jealous of any Extent of the 
Prerogative, as tender of our Liberties, 
B and 
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and as readily alarm'd at any Dangers that 
threaten our Conſtitution, as you can wiſh, 
more perhaps than you have wiſhed ; but 
then we can ſee whether thoſe Dangers are 
real or imaginary z we can [ce and diſtin- 
guiſh too the true Patriot from the falſe 
one; we know the true one is ated by one 
grand Principle, viz. The Love of his 
Country. This teaches him to be reſolute 
in Times of Peril, and caly in Times of 
Quiet: The falſe one we know is jult the 
Reverſe ; with a hot Head, and cool Heart, 
he is always loudeſt when there is no Dan- 
ger, moſt peaccable when there is: In pub- 
lick as well as private Life there may be 
Errors; whether there are or not, he is ſtill 
to declaim: But when we hear general 
Declamations, without Proofs of particular 
Crimes, we look on them as Clamour, 
and regard them as Scandal; we diſcern 
thro” his Pretences a reſtleſs Ambition, an 
inſatiable Avarice, or implacable Malice. 


When a Cato, who never dipp'd his 
Hands in Corruption, who has no Enemies 
dat dale of the State, no Paſſion but a 


Love 


- 
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Love for Juſtice, no other Aim but the 
pablick Service; when he, I ſay, ſets up 
for a Reformet, we admire, we tevere him, 
becauſe we know he is unprejudiced. But 
ſhould a Catiline, Cui Bella inteſtina, & 
Diſcordia civilis grata fuere : Animus au- 
dax, fubdolus, varius, cujuſiibet rei [imu- 
lator ac diſimulator, alieni appetens, ſw 
profuſus : Ardens in cupitatibus, ſatis Elo- 
quentiz, ſapientie parum : Qui quibus 
modis dommationem aſſequeretur, dum ſibt 
regnum pararet, nequidquam haberet. 
Salluſt. Should ſuch a one tart up, and 
talk of Corruption, we expect he ſhould 
lay it open; ſhould he inſinuate Abuſes, we 
require he ſhould expoſe them, or we ſhal] 
ſuſpect he would introduce them: Should 
he inveigh againſt any as Deluders of the 
People, he muſt prove them ſo, or be 
thought one himſelf. Hypocriſy cannot 
deceive very long; and when the Mask 
falls off, the Patriot finks into an Incen- 


diary. 


This was the Caſe of Titus Manilins ; 
tho' I do not pretend there is the moſt per- 


B 2 fect 
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fect Reſemblance betwixt you; he was a 
Man of Merit, and an uncommon Bravery, 
ſo much, that his Country ow'd her Pre- 
ſeryation to him, yet uneaſy to behold a 
Superior, tho that Superior was Camillus, 
he would have ruin'd that Country. he had 
fav'd, becauſe he could not command her. 
lt was his Study to alienate the Minds of 
the Populace, his Buſincſs to inſuſe Jea- 
loyſies and Diſtruſts, and flacken the Zeal 
of the moſt devoted to the Publick : For 
this End, he courted the loweſt of the 
People; their Hardſhips, | and the Op- 

refſion of the Senate, were, bis conſtant 

hemes, Vou muſt remember his Fate: 
That brave, that honeſt Republick deſpis'd 
his Reproaches as they ſaw his Ambition: 
They would not ſacrifice Camillus to him, 
becauſe he had deſery'd better of his Coun- 
try; and this Man, who might have becn 
the Darling, the Ornament of Rowe, fell a 
Sacrifice to hjs own Envy and Pride; nor 
could his former Succeſs ſecure him 
from the Ignominy of a F Diftrber 
of a ſettled State. | 


I can- 
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I cannot ſee, Sir, but yourEndeavours will 
be as ineffectual ; you may toll the Alarum 
Bell, as you fay you will, if you pleaſe; 
nay,'you may raiſe and ring it in the Ears 
of your Countrymen, twill be attended to 
as a Sound for Scdition; and you will prove 
as innocent, however you may deſign it, as 
a common Bell-Man of the Niglit ; Men 
will enjoy their Reſt, becauſe they'll know 
they can do it ſecutely. 


You ſee, Sir, we are not ſo willing to be 
impos d on; we are not caſily to be drawn 
into the Deluſions of Popularity; we obſerve 
the Tendency of your Writings; we 
know nothing could prevail on your Mo- 
deſty, to attack the. Adminiſtration, but an 
Uncaſineſs that: you are out of Power; 
we know you have abusd that Power, 
whenever yqu have had it; we can foreſee 
the Conſcquences of your having it again. 
Will you have them 'rold you, Sir? Bur, 
perhaps, twill make you bluſh: We are 
fare, our preſent Mimiſters are hearty for 
the _ Eftabliſhment ; we very much 

daubt 
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doubt whether you are ſo or no; nay, ot 
whether you can be fo for any: We arc 
ſenſible, their ample Fortunes muft make 
it their Intereſt, ro conſult the Eaſe and 
Welfare of the State; thoſe who have 
moſt to-.lofke, are certainly moſt to be 
truſted : We are certain the preſent Gen- 
tlemen act upon ſome Prineiples; we arc 
very well acquainted with your having al- 
ways made a Jeſt of them: You'll excuſe 
my ſaying this, for you muſt obſerye, 
* was no rr it. 


, 1 — 


we think * as — in 
the Stare as in out priuate Affairs; and 
hold it as a Maxim, that a Change in our 
Miniſtry is always a new Charge to us: 
We ought then to be ſure, that a Change 
would prove for the better, before we are 
deſirous of ſuch a Change; and, perhaps, 
you may find / it a little difficult to prove 
it to us. We know they have no need to 
run thoſe. Rifques which a Set of hungry 
Miniſters would do; and, pardon me, Sir, 
we know if you could prevail (which 1 
own 1 do not fee any Appearance of) we 
| muſt 
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ra but 
devouring Ones too. 


You'll tell me I am all this Time play- 
ing the Part of the Libeller: No, Sir, I 
write to the Character you appeared in at 
firſt : You'll ſay, I ought not, becauſe 'twas 
a feigned one: You wrong your Abilities, 
when you think you do not act any to the 
Lite you undertake; and this once however 
you are conſiſtent with yourſelf, 


You ſee, Sir, I have been very open and 
juſt in my Sentiments of you: Will you in- 
dulge me two or three Words on your Per- 
formance ? I think your firſt, as I told you, 
a {mart Piece of Satyr, with an equal Mix- 
ture of Wit and good Nature; however, 
your ſecond is ſomething more entertain- 
ing, becauſe you ſhew us ſome Thought 
and Reading in it: Your ſummary Account 
of the Conduct and Errors of our paſt 
Reigns from Henry VIII. is very juſt: Bur 
then you perplex us a lutle ; for if my ho- 
neſt Country Neighbours and I underſtand 
you right, you are for preſerving a Ba. 

| lance 
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lence of Power in Europe; and you ate not. 
You ſay, The Foundations of the Grandeur 
of France, and thoſe of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
were laid very near at the ſame Period ; 
which you are very right in :'You afterwards 
ſay, The forming two ſuch Powers in Eu- 
rope, made it the Intereſt of all other Prin- 
ces and States, to keep as much as poſſible 
4 Ballance between them And here began 
that Principle of Exgliſb Policy, which you 
acknowledge to be true and wiſe in itſelf, 
though it has not always been truly and 
wiſcly purſued. Again, Whenever this 
Ballance is in real Danger, by the exorbi- 
tant Growth of One Power, or by the Union 
of more, other Princes and States ill be 
alarm'd of Courſe : All of them ought, and 
moſt of them will take Meaſures for their 
common Security. Thus far you are right, 
A little lower, as you obſerve the Errors of 
our laſt War, you ſay, We judg'd that the 
Ballance of Power could not effectually be 
reſtored, unleſs we wreſted the whole Spa- 
niſh Monarchy from the Houſe of Bourbon, 
to give it to the Houſe of Auſtria ; for this 
Prize we fought, and fought with as little 
5 Regard 
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Regard to all other Intereſts, as if u bad 
defended our own Altars and our oun 
Houſes. -— We were haftening apace to 
make the E too great and too formi- 
dable ; an ſhould at laſt have found in 
him the Enemy we then dreaded only in ano- 
ther, had not the Peace prevented. How 
would he have been too formidable? By 
the Addition of the Crown of Spain : Is 
not then, Sir, the Alliance of the 'Crowh 
of Spam, the Union we ought to be alarm'd 
at ot courſe ? eſpecially when we know that 
Union is form'd almoſt purpoſely for ma- 
king the Emperor greater ſtill, by wreſtling 
one of the moſt valuable Branches of our 
Trade from us, by making Flanders oncc 
more the great Mart of - World ; and 
tor making us weaker, by depriving us of 
our Key to the Mediterranean, Gibraltar ? 


Is not the Ballance,- this Ballance you 
think ' ſhonld be 'prefery'd, in real Danger 
here? Vet you fay, It manifeſt, that the 
Notion of preſerving a Ballance of Pow 
in Europe, has provd an Ignis Fatuus 10 
us, in the Purſuit of which we have been 
led from Diſſiculty to Diſſiculty, and from 

C Dau- 
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Danger to Danger. If this Notion is an 
Jgnis Fatant; it it proves a falſe deceitful 
Light to us, we ought not to purſue it at 
all; and if we ought not, tis not a Principle 
of Policy, wiſe and juſt in itſelf, to think 
of maintaining it. 


This ſeems, Sir, to us in the Country, a 
ſmall Abſurdity, and an odd Method to 
remove thoſe Deluſions, which, you ſay, 
Men of the beſt Senſe are fallen into. 


We agree with what you ſay at fuſt, 
That the Houſe of Bourbon, and the Houlc 
of Auſiris are the two great Powers we 
are to keep up a Ballance between, and 
that it has been the true Intereſt of Great- 
Britain, for ſome Time paſt, to oppoſe 
that of Fance, becauſe ſhe was riſing in 
her Power, till we gave a Check to it; but 
if the other Houſe, that of Auſtria, whom 
you ſay we have made great enough alrea- 
dy, extends her Views, Views manifeſtly 
deſtructive to us (abſtracting the Deſign of 
impoſing a Tool on us) muſt we ſtill con- 
tinue in the ſame Sentiments? Muſt we not 
direct our Oppoſition where the Danger 
moſt lies? We cither do not underftand 
what a Ballance means, or, if we do, we 


think it an unuſual Way of keeping it even, 
by 
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by throwing more into that Scale, which 
may be heavy enough already. 


This, Sir, I think, is the Subſtance of 
that claboratc Trac, your ſecond Paper: Al- 
low me now two or three Words on your 
laſt, and Til finiſh this Trouble to you. 
And here give me Leave to admire your 
extenſive Underſtanding ; You have hither- 
to appear d the Wit, and the Politician : 
Now you riſe into the Hero, and Philoſo- 
pher ; and, upon my Word, you ſhine 
with equal Luſtre in each Capacity; Your 
Reſolution to ſtand unmov'd the Cenfures 
and Reproaches of the World, is great ; but 
t will be greater (till to correct yourſelf by 
them, twill be the moſt effectual, perhaps 
the only Way you can take to diſcredit 
them. 

The three Engagements you make after- 
wards, are highly grateful to all your Read. 
ers; we are pleas d to ſee ſuch a Man rile 
up to chaſtiſe Vice, expoſe Folly, and come 
bat Error; for every one is not fit for ſuch 
an Undertaking : Some have liv'd in fuch a 
conſtant Habit of ſome particular Vices 
and Follies, that tis not impoſſible, but 


they may hayc forgot to diſtinguiſh them as 
C 2 Your 
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Your Promiſe, that you'll preſerve De- 
cency and good Manners, is worthy Your- 
ſelf: tis the Height of Prudence too; for all 
Mankind are not ſuch juſt Obſervers of the 
Lex Talionit, as a People of Libya were, 
who were fo nicely ſcrupulous, that when 
they caught a Lonſ or Flea biting them, 
would ouly bite him again, and let him go. 


You aſſure us, You will never touch upon 
any unalterable Defects in Figure, in Family, 
in Birib, in any kind whatever; much leis 
will You allow Your-ſclt to hint at any par- 
ticular Scandal, or even mention any rcal 
Misfortune. He who rites an invective 
does a filly thing, becauſe he loſes his End ; 
and the wiſeſt of Men has ſaid, He that ut- 
tereth Slander, is a Fool : Not only a fili, 
1hing; but à baſe and wicked one; becauſe 
his Deſign is to diſturb the Quiet and de- 
ſtroy the Peace of anat her; but not to re- 
form or to ſerve the Publick ; He, you ſay, 
who writes with Malice agamſt the Man, 
uot againſt his Crimes, his Follies, or his 
Errors, ſeldom proves any thing more than 
bis own Envy, and the other's Superiority 
Really, Sir, You ſeem to have brought in 
this laſt Obſervation (though tis very juſt; 
as well as the pthers; you ſeem to have 
brought it in, I ſay) only to account for 
APE" | your 
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your pointing out a particular Perſan, but 
two Leaves after : This is ſuch at Inſtance 
of Foneſty, Modeſty, and Sinrerity, as 1 
have not often ſcen : Your Reflections 
above are excellent; but ſuch a''fudden 
Oppoſition to them, gives us little Hopes of 

your ſtrict Adherence to your other En- 
gagements, which arc Diſantereſtedneſt and 
Impartiality ; tor theſe we mult rake your 
Word, or form ſome Rule, by which we 
may judge of them; Reaſon points out 
one, and the Obſervance of your firſt Eu- 

agement, is this Rule we may judge by : 
He who is difintereſted, writes for the Pub- 
lick, becauſe the Publick Good is his Aim: 
He diſcovers no Perſonal Pique or Reſent- 
ment, his Malice does not directly inveigh 
againſt any one, nor lurk under any lroni- 
cal Commendations: Where thete are Er- 
rors he propoles Remedies ; and when he 
gives any Counlel, he gives it with an Al- 
turance, which a falſe Virtue cannot imi- 
cate. 


| Your laſt Eygapement I think is Impar- 

tiality, a very neceflary, but very difficult 

Virtue to practiſe, when a Man is known 

tor a Slave to Paſſions and Prejudices; when 

he acts by Nature what Guido and Caraue- 

210 did by Inſtruction; when he outrag es — 
m 
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moſt every Thing he repteſents; eſpecially 
when he thinks himſelf obliged to enter with 
Warmth into a Conteft, and knows that 
Warmth begets Warmth, he ought to have 
the ſtrifteſt Watch on himſelf; the leaſt De- 
viation from Juſtice brings his Impartiality 
in z but when 1 points his Arrows 
all one Way, and, in a manner, avows him- 
ſelf an Enemy; when he tells another, he 
will purſue his Deſtruction, he will attend 
him thro every Stage of his Fortune, that 
he ſhall feel the Effects of his Zeal, as long 
as he draws vital Air; tis ſomewhat ſur- 
izing he can pretend to the Inpartiality 
of a Cenſor, a Reformer of Mankind: The 
ſolemn Profeſſion of ſuch Virtues may ſerve 
his Turn for a little while; for as Philip 
of Macedon ſaid, Children are to be amu- 
ſed with Play- things, Men with Oaths ; but 
the Diſcerning are not long impoſed on, 

and that Hypocriſ which may be of Service 
to him for oe Time, when diſcovered, 
proves his Ruin. 


You tell us, in this licentious Age, no- 
thing is held ſacred ; that under the ſpeci- 
ous Pretence of Free-thinking, the Provi- 
dence and very Being of a God have been 
openly called in z and under the * 
like ſpecious Pretences, Reflections wy 

made 


Civil War, and then, tis true, Indolence 
is undoubtedly a Crime, one of the great- 
eſt: But would You, Sir, inſinuate from 
this, that we are in ſuch a juncture, that 
Quiet muſt be look d on as deſerting the 
Commonwealth? Are we reduc'd to ſuch 
a Criſis, that the Man who will not enter 
with Violence into a Party, muſt be branded 
for an infamous Neutrality Is this the 
Way to lay our Diviſions aſleep? This is 
tolling the Alaegm-Bell indeed, tis telling 
the Nation they muſt engage on one Side 
or other, tholt who do not, will be De- 
ſerters, if not Betrayers of their Coy : 


* 9 1 * 
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Thisis'redilly dpcakbigi pl cough 1 But 
the Work 4s daneith your: Hands: If we 
are to regaed. our Parliament, aut City. Dur 
Univerfivics, ous Clergy, and almoſt all aun 
one Side and are likely ti continua fo, 
notwickftundiag the vigomus Efforts ot the 
ee. 

Armen EH = 
-1:Nww; Sir, | You-anay go. on if You 
pleaſe; You may write in the greateſt Tran» 
quility and Sedatcneſs, ot with the greateſt 
Wamnh,- er You promiſe both. F "We 
think In Offer of our LI too 
great Cochpliment, aud are not fo very 
willing to be impos don 28 You ſuppoſe, 
and ſcem to wiſh; tho if we were, I ſhould 
do that Juſtice 10 Tau Abilitics and En- 
deaouta, that were 1 1 Times, diſguſted 
with Mankigd, and in particular with my 
Country, 1 ſhould ſay as he did, I love A. 
cibiades, becanſe I know no Man GY 2 
men ro er a in a Arp 
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